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Many other alleged difficulties might be noticed, if our limits 
would permit. There are, in the Chinese, Cochin-Chinese, 
and other languages of that family, delicacies and peculiarities 
of idiom, accent, and tone, which foreigners never can acquire, 
any more than a Chinese could learn English so perfectly, as 
to pass for a native. In the Cochin-Chinese, for example, 
the natives speak in a singing tone, almost like the recitative 
of an Italian opera ; as Captain White has personally inform- 
ed us (with an imperfect imitation of the tones), and as is 
stated by Father Morrone, who says of their mode of utter- 
ance, "When they speak, they sing."* These niceties, 
however, are wholly unimportant to the philological student, 
or any other person, who does not intend to reside among 
the natives, but only wishes to acquire the written language ; 
and this, we are convinced, can be accomplished with very 
little, if any more labor, than is necessary in learning any other 
language. 



Art. VIII. — CRITICAL NOTICES. 

1. — American Education ; or, Strictures on the Nature, Neces- 
sity, and Practicability of a System of National Educa- 
tion, suited to the United States. By the Rev. Benjamin 
O. Peers. With an Introductory Letter, by Francis L. 
Hawks, D. D. New York : Published by John L. 
Taylor. 1838. 12mo. pp. 364. 

Let any man, dwelling in the United States, consider this 
fact ; that he is living in the midst of some millions of human 
beings, having strong bodies, strong wills, clear heads, and 
mighty passions ; let him consider, further, that these millions 
suffer him to pursue his business, and sleep quietly at night, 
because they see it to be their interest, or feel it to be their 
duty, to do so, but that, as soon as they cease to see their 
interest, or feel their duty, they may pull his house about his 
ears and hang him upon the nearest tree ; — and he will feel, 
to his heart's core, the necessity of wide-spread moral and 
religious education to his own safety. And, should he go one 

* MS. Vocab. Dr. Ruschenberger, in his account of the Embassy of Mr. 
Roberts, says the same. 
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step further, asking how he could excuse himself were he to 
close his ears against the cries of boys and girls starving in 
the streets, and then remember that every crime is the inar- 
ticulate groan of a starving soul, and he will feel the neces- 
sity of universal religious education upon the nobler ground of 
his own duties. Religious education ; not intellectual educa- 
tion, — that of itself protects no man ; — not moral education, 
for morality without religion is for the mass of men impossible ; 
but religious education is wanted, nay, Christian education. 
Our government rests upon Christianity, as its basis. Take 
from man the Christian views of human nature, and liberty, 
equality, and republicanism would be perfectly farcical ; and 
in no way can we retain liberty and a republic but through the 
influence of Christian truth. 

The purpose of the work before us is to make clear the ab- 
solute necessity that exists for giving to all our people Chris- 
tian views and motives. We hear enough of our rights ; let 
us hear something of God's right and of our duties. The 
cry, that our rulers are our servants, rings through the land ; 
let us not be backward in spreading the counter-cry, that we 
are all servants of Christ. How is this to be done ? By 
the influence of schools, in a great measure. And, to make 
them effective, we must have teachers of the highest class ; 
and to secure such teachers we must pay them, and, more 
than all, honor them. The meeting at Exeter, held last Au- 
gust, when some of the first men of New England assem- 
bled to do honor to Dr. Abbot, their old schoolmaster, will long 
be a beacon-light. The time is gone by, when teaching was 
not one of the liberal professions ; it now must take rank with 
the very highest of human employments. 

Such is the faith of Mr. Peers, himself an enthusiastic and 
excellent teacher. And he has ably set forth the need of 
Christian instruction ; the obligation to give it to all, leav- 
ing no soul to perish ; and the impossibility of doing it by the 
means now in use, with teachers whose salaries are barely 
enough to keep them from the alms-house, and schools in 
which there are ten children where there should be but one. 

But is it possible to educate all ? Our author answers, that 
it is, if we but have it at heart, and will give time, labor, and 
money to the work. Legislatures cannot do the work, neither 
can societies ; but you, and I, and every man must do it. Do 
any doubt ? We answer, it is not yet proved impossible. And 
a true man has but one course to tread in any such case. Let 
him do his utmost fearlessly, heartily, and in good faith, and 
forget not that there is a God working with him. 

This little book by Mr. Peers, we commend to all, as earn- 
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estly and ably written, and as the result of much experience. 
On some points, we do not agree with him. We think the 
community called on to do more than educate its members so 
far as to secure its own safety ; and we think, he insists some- 
what more than enough upon the necessity of paying, as com- 
pared with respecting teachers. But his views are all freely 
spoken, and made alive by a true Christian spirit. May he 
find many and interested listeners ! 



2. — Life of Joseph Brant, (Thayendanegea,) &c, by W. L. 
Stone. 2 vols. 8vo. New York : George Dearborn 
& Co. 

When we first heard that Colonel Stone was writing the life 
of the great Mohawk chieftain, we thought it would come forth 
in a neat duodecimo, and would contain the personal history 
of that remarkable red man, a chapter or two on the Wyoming 
affair, in which Brant would be proved to have had no hand, 
and perhaps a disquisition upon Indian customs and peculiari- 
ties. We found, therefore, not without surprise, two large 
octavo volumes, containing more than eleven hundred pages ; 
and, though the title-page in part explained the size of the 
work, as it states the contents to be, not only the Life of Brant, 
but "the border wars of the Revolution, the campaigns of Har- 
mer, St. Clair, and Wayne, and other matters connected with 
the Indian relations of the United States and Great Britain, 
from 1783 to 1795," it was not till we opened the volumes 
that we fully understood their great extent. Then we found, 
that they gave a general history of all the events which occur- 
red in the United States during Brant's life, with large and 
original details of those varied scenes in which he, directly or 
indirectly, took part. 

Whether Colonel Stone would not have done more wisely, 
had he confined himself to the relation of those events in which 
his hero was concerned, may be doubted. By going over too 
large a field, he has broken that unity which should be the first 
thing sought in a work of history ; and the result is, that his 
volumes have in part the character of annals, in part that of 
narrative. Joseph Warren, and Lord Chatham, and Logan, 
with his wonderful speech, rise from their graves, and pass 
before us, and are gone again ere we can say, " Stand ! " 
Lexington, Bunker's Hill, Long Island, and every scene of rev- 
olutionary suffering and warfare are named, and left again, with 
a celerity which supposes an acquaintance with those scenes 



